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The Colver House 


Remembrances of Nellie 
Rose Jones (Samuel and 
Huldah Colver’s granddaugh- 
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Remembering the barn....... 2 ter) 
Summer 1855 Samuel 
Cover House, cont. ‘ Colver built his big house 
across the wagon road from 
Board Members 9 his first cabin. He made it 
50 ft square of hand hewn 
timbers, dovetailed at the 
Pacific Hwy - Hwy 99....... 3 corners and secured by 
wooden pins. There were 
Museum Happenings 4 loopholes in the second 


story. 
Nobody remembers when 
the weather boards were put 


on outside, but likely early. 
Around 1918 the balcony 
that extended across the 
front with outside staircase 
was taken down. 

. There were three front 

2 doors. One in middle had 

4; small panes of glass around 
the sides and it opened from 


! the porch into a long hall 
that ran to back of the house 
and the kitchen. Off this 
central hall were rooms each 
with a fireplace. All the 
rooms inside were plastered 
and on December 14, 1865, 
15 year old Isabel Colver 
wrote her brother at Fort 
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Klamath: “We are seriously 


considering papering our 


Samuel Colver 


sitting room, so I expect you 


will hardly know who lives 
here when you come home.” 


Huldah Colver The kitchen was big and 
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roomy and in Huldah 
Colver’s time it had a fire- 
place. One stove was in the 
kitchen and another on the 
back porch where they 
cooked and ate in the sum- 
mer. 

Nellie Rose Jones, Sam- 
uel’s granddaughter said the 
house was never used as an 
inn as Huldah said to her 
husband, “I will be out in 
the kitchen doing all the 
work while you are out front 
entertaining the guests.” 
Although it became the 
headquarters for most social 
life of the community it was 
referred to as the “block 
house,” “Colver Mansion” 
and often as “Colver Hall.” 
It was not used for the pur- 
pose it was built until the 
1920s when it was briefly 
The Blue Flower Lodge. 

About 30 feet west of the 
house was dug a well and a 
boardwalk was built from it 
to the back porch. Later the 
well was covered with a shed 
and close by was a milk 
house. There was also a 
smoke house, a chicken 
house and an ash hopper for 
making lye soap. 

The woodshed was just 
south of the house, close to 
the wagon road so wood 
could be thrown in from a 
wagon. On the front porch 
in a space under the outside 
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staircase to the balcony was 
a harness closet. The barns 
were off by themselves 
across the wagon road. 

The rooms in the south- 
east corner of the building 
were finished first and Sam 
Colver’s parents lived with 
them until they died in 1866. 
There were always relatives, 
friends or neighbor children 
living with them. The big 
room upstairs was used for 
everything from dances, 
school, spelling bees, de- 
bates, church and lectures. 

Nellie Rose Jones wrote 
about her childhood there: 
“Tn the evenings after the 
cows were milked, the eggs 
gathered, the chickens fed, 
the wood and kindling ar- 
ranged neatly on the front 
porch near the door, the sup- 
per over and dishes washed, 
we gathered in the living 
room. Grandma Colver sat 
by a large, round center ta- 
ble, on which always rested 
the family bible and she 
would read her daily chapter 
in the Good Book, following 
the lines with her forefinger 
stopping to chuckle, occa- 
sionally, over some passage 
that sounded funny but re- 
marking, “It must be alright 
or it wouldn’t be there.” 

At the center of the fire- 
place mantle was a large 
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Remembering the barn, the end of an era 


A tradition which has 
been shared among graduat- 
ing classes of PHS students 
for the past 16 years is near 
extinction 

The sixty-year-old barn, 
which wears much of the 
pride and graffiti of Phoenix 
High, presently is located on 
Cheryl Avenue near the 
north end of the school, but 
won't be there much longer, 
as it is slowly being disas- 
sembled. 

The barn’s owner, Roy 
Bolz, is the one taking down 
the landmark. He’s been 
working on it a few hours a 
day for about a month now. 
When asked why he’s de- 
cided to take it down, Mr. 
Bolz replied, “It’s gone past 
its time and served its pur- 
pose, and it’s shaker since it 
was last roofed.” 

Mr. Bolz himself gradu- 
ated from Phoenix, in 1923 
when the school was little 
more than a shack. One 
year earlier, in 1922, the 
barn was built with his help. 
It remained graffiti-free un- 


til 1965, when Mr. Bolz’ 
daughter began the tradi- 
tion with some advertising 
of her graduating class. 

Mr. Bolz doesn’t mind 
the artistic work, as long as 
it’s not profanity. “The 
only thing that bothered 
me was the obscene stuff. 
But Phoenix never did it. 
I'll have to give them credit 
for that.” 

When something ob- 
scene was painted on the 
barn, he just reversed the 
panels. Mr. Bolz has put 
three coats of paint over 
the writings, but he com- 
mented that the only origi- 
nal painting is the faded- 
out Pirate from 1965, 
which stands about 15 feet 
off the ground. 


The barn-painting ritual : 


will be a sorely missed tra- 
dition, one that was looked 
forward to by many sen- 
iors. PHS students, past 
and present, are sorry to see 
their beloved barn fall be- 
fore the years. Some would 
like to see the barn rebuilt, 
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clock and at each end was a 
tall milk glass candlestick in 
the shape of a cross. On 
each side of the clock was a 
china vase. On a rond table 
in the northeast corner was 
a copy of the book of poems 
by Mrs. Felicis Helmand, 
one book of William Cow- 
per’s poems, a “Book of Fa- 
miliar Quotation,” a copy of 
“David and Anna Matson” 
by Abigail Scott Duniway 
and other books. The Colv- 
ers were lovers of books and 
brought some of them with 
them across the plains. 


A large mirror hung 
near the front door. Under 
it was a washstand holding 
a blue and white toilet set, 
bowl, water pitcher, soap 
dish and inside the wash- 
stand was a chamber pot to 
match the set. For this 
living room was also 
Grandma’s bedroom. Her 
bed with the snowy white 
spread and stiffly laun- 
dered pillow shams, edged 
with lace was a very deco- 
rative feature of the room. 


Ref (MMT June 20, 1954 
Collected by Marlene Biddle 


perhaps by the construc- 
tion class, as senior Deb- 
bie Newell suggested. 
Others simply prefer to 
remember the barn as it 
was. 

“T never painted any- 
thing (on the barn), but a 
lot of my friends did,” 
said PE and health 
teacher Joe Hagler, who 
graduated from Phoenix. 
“There’s a lot of nostalgia 
in it and I hate to see it go. I 
thought it was great... 
Every class had something 
written on it for their year.” 


Traditional barn graffiti end with 


“82 


From 1923 onward, after the 
property left ownership of the 
Colver family, the house was 
occupied for a variety of com- 
mercial multiple housing pur- 
poses. Most notable of these was 
the period from 1923 to 1930, 
when the place was operated as 
the Blue Flower Lodge, a 
“southern style” chicken dinner 
restaurant. 


Note: The Colver House was 
destroyed by fire September 15, 
2008. 


Roy Bolz 


One former student’s 
memories possibly sum up 
the feelings surrounding 
the barn best. “We and 
Eagle Point had a great 
time screwing up that old 
barn--they messing up 
what we wrote, then we'd 
ruin what they wrote,” said 
Deanna Hughes, class of 
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‘77 graduate. 
gonna miss that barn, it’s 
been there forever! Yeah, 
we had some great 
times...” 

Article by Randy Stark 
and Becky Baker for the 
Pirate Scroll, Phoenix High 
School, Oct. 23, 1981. 
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Pacific Hwy - Hwy 99 


U.S. Route 99 (US 99) was a 
main north-south United 
States Numbered Highway 
on the West Coast of the 
United States until 1964, 
running from Calexico, Cali- 
fornia, on the US-Mexico 
border to Blaine, Washing- 
ton, on the U.S.-Canada bor- 
der. It was assigned in 1926 
and existed until it was re- 
placed for the most part by 
Interstate 5. Known also as 
the “Golden State Highway” 
and “The Main Street of Cali- 
fornia,” US 99 was important 
throughout much of the 
1930s as a route for Dust 
Bowl immigrant farm work- 
ers to traverse the state. 
Large portions are now Cali- 
fornia’s State Route 99 (SR 
99), Oregon Route 99, 99W, 
99E and Washington’s SR 
99. The highway in Wash- 
ington connected to British 
Columbia Highway 99 at the 
Canada-US border. 


In the early part of the 20th 
century, travel through and 
between the Pacific Coast 
states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California was cum- 
bersome. Towns and devel- 
oping cities were connected 
haphazardly and, for the 
most part, the roads were still 
dirt trails wending through 
all types of terrain. In the 
fall and winter months, after 
the rains began, especially in 
the Pacific Northwest, these 
tracks became muddy quag- 
mires that even horses, mules 
and wagons had trouble navi- 
gating. To the consternation 
of local residents of small 
towns, the newfangled ma- 
chines called automobiles 
that Henry Ford and his col- 
leagues began building were 
beginning to appear and 
catch on in popularity. Un- 


fortunately, they were fre- 
quently jacked up on blocks 
and stored away during the 
wet autumns, winters, and 
springs when the roads be- 
came impassable. 


As the love affair with the 
automobile began to take 
hold, more and more people 
began to petition for a main 
highway that would not 
only run through the whole 
State of Oregon from north 
to south but would also con- 
nect it to its neighbors in 
Washington and California. 
The same movement was 
happening in those states, 
too, and the dream to join 
the whole West Coast gained 
momentum. 


In 1913, the first shovelful 
of dirt was turned by Ore- 
gon Governor Oswald West 
on the Siskiyou Pass to 
mark the beginning of the 
construction of that long- 
dreamed-of Pacific Highway 
through Oregon. At the 
time, the whole State of 
Oregon had only 25 miles of 
paved road. Even after the 
construction of the highway 
had begun, it was mainly 
dirt and gravel for quite 
some time. Federal money 
did not pour into the project 
until 1921. Until that time, 
it was up to the individual 
counties along the route to 
come up with the funding to 
build the roads through each 
of their areas. By its com- 
pletion in 1926, however, it 
was adopted as U.S. High- 
way 99 and was declared the 
longest improved highway 
in the country by 1928. 


With the advent of the 
automoble, more and more 
families began to avail 
themselves of the growing 


system of roads and 
highways. Bus lines - 
most notably the Pa- 
cific Greyhound Lines - 
began providing trans- 
portation for those 
who did not own their 
own automobiles. 
Soon, Greyhound and, 
to a lesser extent, 
Trailways Bus Lines, 
began providing parcel 
post service between towns 
along their routes, as well. 


During the mid-1920s and 
1930s, when the airplane first 
became an obsession with the 
public; when distance and 
endurance records were con- 
stantly being reset and 
Charles Lindberg was the 
national hero. Radar was a 
thing of the future. It was 
during this time that U.S. 
Highway 99 became the main 
aviation flyway in Oregon. 


The gas stations were spaced 
less than 100 miles apart 
along U.S. Highway 99, so 
automobile drivers would be 
approaching the next station 
when the fuel gauges were 
nearing empty. 


Near each of the buildings, a 
125-foot steel tower was as- 
sembled. It had a beacon on 
top and neon letters placed 
on one side of the tower 
spelled “Richfield,” on the 


opposite side was the name of 


the nearest town where it was 
located. Some of the proper- 
ties had airfields for small 
planes to land and hotels 
were planned for oth- 
ers...some had both. The 
company’s plan was to make 
these sites a small commu- 
nity in themselves. Richfield 
owned them, but generally, 
they did not operate them. 
In most cases, they were 


1925 Summit Ranch Roadside SISKIYOU 
SUMMIT Oregon Pacific Highway US 99 two 


lane concrete 


leased to local businessmen,. 
The Norman-style buildings 
themselves were comfort- 
able and luxurious, incorpo- 
rating “lounging rooms” for 
men in one wing and for 
women in another. They 
each had a salesroom and a 
canopy over the gas pumps. 
The grounds around them 
were landscaped to attract 
business. 


Unfortunately, the Great 
Depression years sent that 
division of the Richfield 
Company into receivership 


Ref. (Legends of America) 
Collected by Marlene Biddle 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 


receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 


address or editor. 
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© You can be a member of Phoenix 
© Historical Society for just $10.00 a year © 
© per person. Join now and help preserve 

the history of Phoenix and the surround- 
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ing area. 


Regular PHS meetings will be held on the 
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Museum Happenings 


We are so 

ce sorry to learn 
_of the passing 

__ of our good 

_ friend and long 
_ time member 
f the Phoenix 
Historical So- 
ciety, Mike 
_Wrede, May 
25, 2023. 
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While serving as president, Mick was instru- 
mental in making arrangements for moving the 
original part of the museum from Second Street 
to its present location in the Phoenix Pioneer 
Cemetery. He also served as president of the 
cemetery board for several years. 


He and his wife, Nannette, were longtime resi- 
dents of Phoenix. Mick was manager/part 
owner of Norton Lumber Company in Phoenix 
for 40 years. 


Our sympathies are extended to his wife and 
family members. He will be missed. 
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A BIG THANK YOU 


Cleanup of the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society grounds was sched- 
uled for the May meeting. 


But alas, when members arrived 
to work, the grounds were found 
to be mowed and pine needles 
raked up and removed. 


One of our members, Don Allen, 
and a friend, Joyce Parducci, 
arranged to have the grounds all 
spruced up. What a thoughtful 
and much appreciated gesture. 
Thank you so much! 


Our annual root beer floats 
party was still enjoyed by all! 


MORE THANK YOUS 


Dave Hodson and Ken Kantor 
decided that it was past time to 
remove the old, rotting white 
bench that graced the front of 
the museum. Dave tore it all 
apart and he and Ken saw that 
it was hauled off the grounds. 


Ken, Dick Croly and Otis 
Blankenship moved the very 
heavy bench that was on the 
north side of the building to its 
new placement in front of the 
museum. 


Dave has also been working on 
our outdoor watering system 
and making it more efficient. He 
gave our succulents and roses 
some much needed fertilizing 
earlier this spring. 


Ken attacked the nasty star this- 
tle growing on the grounds. 


